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Neceſſary Reflectionc, &c. 
* ori xc js ſo univer- 
1 


= ſally diſcours d of as 
of a Free Parliament, 
yet nothing, methinks, ſeems leſs 


. underſtood: ar leaſt, if we may 


gueſs by the Actions of theſe 
Talkers. What a glorious 
igure does our Conſtitution 
make in its Repreſentation ! Old 
Rome, when in its fulleſt Ex- 
tent of Liberty, (which was cer- 
tainly under the Conſulſhip) was 
but a Type of what every free 
born Subject of England is ſup” 
A 2 pos d 


(4) 
posd to enjoy. Strangers look 
on us as the only Happy Part of 


the Creation! they conſider our 
Magna Charta with Envy and Ad- 
miration! They almoſt repine at 
Providence, that they are not 
partakers of ſuch an Eſtabliſh- 
ment ! How ſhameful would it 
then be tor us, thus Beautiful at 
a diſtance, it on a more near 
approach, the dazling Luſtre of 
our Conſtitution ſhould be dif- 
coverd to be no more than a 
falſe Verniſh ; our boaſted Free- 
dom no other than real Slavery; 
our Rights, our Privileges but 
_ imaginary, and nothing but the 
Name ot Liberty preſery'd a. 
mong * HY 
But, perhaps, it ma objec- 
ted that Canine, are = 
ceſſary, that the happy Agree- 
Ko which has 44 the many 


Years between Prince and People 
en 


(97 


entirely deſtroys all Apprehen- 
ſions of our experiencing what 
our Fore-Fathers have done. I 
grant, indeed, that at preſent no- 
thing ſeems more unlikely, Tet as 
what has been, may be, it can cer. 
rainly be no Fault to keep the 
Memory of it in View, to the 
end that by avoiding the Miſtakes 
of former Ages, we may alſo ſhun 
the Evils which enſued. | 
The Rights of an Engliſh Par 
liament can be deſtroy d by no- 
thing bur by tae Parliament itlelt, 
nor can they forfeit their Rights 
while they preſerve their Duties; 


nd theſe Duties are to be under. 


ſtood in a Twofold Sente ; firſt, 
to the Sovereign, and ſecondly 
to the People. | 
It is the Duty of every Repre- 
ſentative to conſider tin it Erl 
is govern d by three Eſtates; King, 
Lords, and Commons; now it any 
| one 
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one of theſe have Intereſts and 
Views contrary to the others, the 
Conſtitution is broke, and all is 
in danger of Ruin and Confuſion : 
He therefore, who is a Member 
of that Houſe which is calFd the 
Lower, ought not too tenaciouſ- 
A. inſift on his Privileges in 

ings of ſmall Moment: He that 
wou d gain one Point, muſt yi 
in another; and it is better ſome- 
times to comply with what is 2 
little Diſpleaſing, than to hazard 
being overpower d in Things of 
greater Conſequence. In the U- 

nion of the three Eſtates it is that 
Englands Peace and Happinels 
entirely conſiſts; for what can the 
Lords effect without the Com- 
mons? What can the Commons 
bring about without the Aſſent of 


the Lords? And when by their 
Contention they Compel, as it 


were, the King to act of himſelh 
| =_—_ 


In Syſtem of Govern- 
ment ſecures us from Deſpotick 
Suay, and every Man firs down 
in 2 tranquil Poſſeſſion of his 
 ownVineyard ; yet if by our own 
default we relinquiſh that Security | 
either by too much acquieſcing 
with the Power of the acting Mi- 
— or by oppugning the rea- 
ſonable Demands of the Crown, 
who but our ſelves are to be 


ſerve in his 


Memory the — 


68) 
of paſt Times, to the end that no 
thing may prevail with him ei- 


ther to contradict or oppoſe ſuch 
Meaſures as may be — — to 
the Peace and Intereſt of the Na 
tion. | 

It is the publick Quiet which 
above all things is to be conſi 
derd, provided that the Main- 
renance of ir does not injure the 
Repuration of the Nation abroad, 
nor in reality impair the Trade 
and Commerce of the Staple 
Commodity; for which two Ar. 
ticles, even Life itſelf; ought not 
to be look'd upon as too great 
à Riſque, becauſe much more 
than Life, our future Fame, and 
the Well-doing of our _—_ 


depends upon them : and ſhoulc 
either of theſe ſink by our Ne- 
lect, we ſhould hereafrer, by 
Foreigners, be eſteem'd the 


Scandal of our Country, and 
Ws our 


our Succeſſors have cauſe to 
deſpiſe and to abhor our Names. 
Vaſt and Prodigious therefore 
is the Charge we take upon us 
in becoming Members of that 
Aſſembly, on whoſe good Con- 
duct and Management every 
Concern that is, or ought to be 
dear to the Nation, depends 
Would to God that every one 
* would think juſtly of it; that 
they would weigh deliberately 
what it is they undertake, and 
remember, that a great deal is 
required from him who calls 
himſelf a Patriot; and ſure all 
are, or ſhould be ſuch, who 
take upon them to mediate 
berween a Sovereign and his 
People. Gs | 
All things that are Lawful are 
not Expedient, and tho' it be 
the undoubted Right of a Free 
Parliament to call in queſtion 
5 any 


(10) 
any Miniſter who is ſuſpected to 
= miſapplyd the Publick 
Funds, yet there may happen 
Occaſions when ſuch an Inquiſi- 
tion may cauſe Ruptures, which 
may endanger the Tranq 
of the Nation; all the Di | 
ty therefore lies, in knowi 
when, and how, to make an At- 
tempt of ſuch a Detection. 

Tho' it muſt be confeſs d that 
this is a Juncture in which there 
is little need of ſuch a Caution, 
all principal Affairs being now 
in Hands from which we can 
think our ſelves in no danger 
of being deceiy'd; yer all things 
being ſubject to Viciſſitudes, it 1s 
the Buſineſs of all who are, or 
wiſh to be Servers of their Coun- 
try, to reflect what in ſuch an 
Exigence would beſt become 
the Character they. bear. 


Not 


| 


No, Power is not a Sanction for 


(11) 
Not that I would be thought 
by this Doctrine to enforce a 
Paſfrve Obedience and Non. Re- 
4 ance to every Action that ſhall 


committed by Men in Power: 


Injuſtice, nor ſhall che Greatneſs 
of any Miniſter, protect him 
from a juſt Scrutiny into his Be- 
haviour, provided always the 
Affairs he is employ'd in, are of 
ſuch a Nature as are proper to 
be inſpected into by a greater 
Number of Eyes than there were 
Tongues to order him in the 
gement of what was com- 


mitted to his Care. But when- 


ever a Danger of that kind hap- 
pens, a private Committee is 
calld, and as they are but a 
ſmall Number, and generally 
ſelected from the oldeſt Mem- 
bers, to whom all Inſtructions 
of this kind are uſeleſs; I ſhall 

— forbear 


(12) 
forbear any further Speech con- 
cerning it. 

Nothing is more common 
than that Vulgar Reflection, 
That there are always a great 
Number of Tea and Nay Men 
in that Honourable Houle ; the 
Meaning of which is, that too 
many, who have more Eſtate 
than Brains, get themſelves 
choſe, in hopes to paſs for ſome- 
thing more than they are; and 
having no other Ambition than 
the Name of Fathers of their 
Country, are to be byaſsd by 
the firſt ſubtle Inſinuator who 
aims at a Majority. But this is 
not their Fault, bur that of thoſe 
by whom they are elected. All 
that can be expected from ſuch 
Repreſentatives, is, that they 
ſhould do no hurt; neither, in- 
deed, do they with De ſign, they 
being only Tools ot other _ 


(13) 
Inventions, and, ps, as far 
from wiſhing well to the Party 
they eſpouſe, as thoſe who ſhew 
themſelves moſt averſe ro it. 
But theſe are not the Perſons 
to whom I direct this Diſcourſe, 
nor indeed ought ſuch to be 
called Members of that Ho- 
nourable Synod. Methinks, did 
Men ſeriouſly conſider the great- 
neſs and importance the 
Charge they take upon them, 
they would be very well aſſurd 
of being qualify'd for it before 
they ventur d on it; which did 
every one do, tis probable we 
thould find ir a greater Difficulty 
to find Burgeſſes, than they who 
wiſh to be made ſo, do in ac- 
quiring Votes. 
No Man ſhould ſet up for a 
Member till he has examin'd 
and finds in himſelf a ſufficient 
Stock of Reſolution to battle all 


2 
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Oppoſition which may be made 
againſt him in any juſt Cauſe; 
and at the ſame time, a Mode- 
ration and Humility which will 
enable him to hear, and anſwer 
with Patience and Mildneſs all 
Objections, tho never fo unrea- 
ſonable, that may be made in 
oppoſition to what he has offer d 
He ought to be a Perſon of 
ſtanch Loyalty to his Prince; 
inviolable Integrity and Honour 
in all his Dealings; full of Good 
Nature, yet not ſo much as to 
be byaſs d by the power of Per- 
ſuaſion againſt Reaſon ; deeply 
learn d, and perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the Hiſtory not only 
of his own Country, but alſo 
with that of all thoſe which have 
any thing in them worthy of 

Remark. 
Thus ought every one who 
ſets up for a Burgeſs to 8 
d, 
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lify'd; and when a Perſon not ſo 
is made choice of, I know nor 
' which is moſt to be condemn'd, 
He, for an unjuſt Partiality to 
his own Abilities, or the merce- 
nary Temper of the Freeholders 
by whom he was elected. 

It is on a ſtrict Obſervance of 
their Dut ies, as I have deſcribd 
them, that their Rights depend; 
the one cannot be maintain d 
without the other, and a Prince 
might juſtly enough be com. 
par d to Æſps Log, who ſhould 
permit his Subjects to enjoy 
Arms of Defence againſt himſelf, 
when they had teſtifyd that they 
no longer remember d what was 
owing to his 14 Dignity. 

A never to be forgotten, a 
never enough lamented In- 
ſtance of this Truth, is yet re- 
cent in the Minds of ſome a- 
mong us: The Royal Martyr, 


tho 
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tho the moſt Condeſcending 
and Meek Prince that ever 
reign d, could not ſuffer his Pri. 
vileges to be infring d without 
exerting a Monarchs Power: He 
knew it would have been the 
utmoſt injuſtice to his Succeſſot 
to leſſen the Authority of the 
Crown, and was too nicely good 
in his Nature, to do any thing 
which might be a Prejudice to 
another, whatever he arded 
for himſelf. Had he conſented 
to the exorbitant Demands of 
his Parliament, he might proba- 
bly have liv'd and reign d many 
Years, if that Prince may be 
faid to reign, who lives in 
mean Dependance on the Power 
of his audacious Subjects. 
When once an Encroachment 
is beginning to be made on the 
Crown, ir ſtops not at ſmall 


„ 
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Things: the eaſy Monarchs 
| Powe! 
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Power, b ees, is parcell'd 
our, till pe ll 
he can call his own; his very 
Life is held in Tenure, and if 
even his Looks will bear a Con- 
ſtruction diſpleaſing to thoſe aſ- 
ſuming Arbitrators, ſoon will he 
find the Name of King too 
weak for his Defence. 


Of how great Conſequence 
therefore is it for a Parliament 
to obſerve their Duties, if they 
. would retain their Rights? And 
tho I hope none who at preſent 
are chole Members of that 
Houſe ſtand in need of any Re- 
monſtrances, yet I could be 
glad that all of them would, at 
all times, conſider the Weight 
of the Charge they — 2 
and that they have a double Du- 
ty on them ; that to their 
= Prince, 
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Prince, and to A. Country ; 
eſpecially to art of it, 
which 4 2 claims 
their Protection, the Place for 
which they are choſe. 


Ir is certainly the Buſineſs of 
every Member to look on him 
ſelf as the Father of thoſe Men 
who have elected him; becauſe 
had they not thought him qua- 
lify'd as ſuch, they had nevet 
made choice of him, and by 
thar Choice, put the diſpoſal of 
all they were Maſters of into his 
hands. Is not every thing that 
either is or ought to be dear to 
the whole Nation, depoſited in 

the hands of their Repreſentatives 
in Parliament? and according to 
their Behaviour, muſt they not 
ſtand or fall? Their boaſted Lt 
berty, their Property, all 14 at 


= 
— 


. ſult all che Statutes ſince the 
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ſtake; and how Ungenerous, 
how Cruel, as well as Unjuſt, 
would it be, to give up the In- 
tereſts which are repos d in us, 
and which can be prejudic d by 
none but thoſe who ſeem to 
eſpouſe them? 


But not to make a too tedious 
Harangue on what may as well 
be ſpoke in a few Words, it 
woud be, more than can be 
expreſs d, adviſable that every 
Member ſhould carefully con- 


Reign of Henry the Seventh ; the 
GR Views 0D in the tulle 
ments from that time, may be of 
uſe to inſtruct a young and un- 
ienc'd Senator how to be- 
come his Function, and make 
him act in ſuch a manner, as 
thall not diſgrace the Greatneſs 

of his Poſt. 
C2 Ma- 
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Many and memorable have 
been the 1 — 4 the Diſad- 
vantages this Nation has reap d 
either the too great and — 
Zeal of thoſe who call them 
ſelves Patriots, or a Condeſcen- 
ſion and criminal Swerving from 
thoſe Rights which ought never 
ro be laid down, but with our 
Lives. A juſt Medium is the 
thing which muſt be obſerv'd, 
or Be Prince or People, and 
perhaps both, will have good 
reaſon to lay the blame of all 


future Events on the ill Manage- 
ment of the Mediators. 


How dreadful muſt be the 
Conſequence, when the People, 
refractory to the juſt and reaſon- 
able Demands of the Sove- 
reign, refuſe their Ad? How 


(2r) 

equally unhappy is it, when the 
Poople, to x. * with the De- 
fires of the Throne, recede from 
thoſe Privileges, which, as Eng- 
liſþ Men, are born with them, 
and which ſhould be dearer to 
them than their very Lives ? 


England is in no danger of 
foreign Foes while ſhe ſecures 
herſelf from home-bredJars; and 
the only goa that, is for 
the three E to continue in 
a mutual Agreement, neither of 
them asking, nor refuſing, but 
as Reaſon, Conſcience, and Ho- 
nour, ſhall direct. The miſera- 
ble Event of the contrary be- 
tween them, I have already hint- 
ed ar, and need no further ex- 
lain : worſe it cannot be, than 
already been; but pray God 
preſerye us from feeling the Ef- 


fects 
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fects of ſuch a Miſunderſtand. 
ing any more. 


With how much dcliberation 
therefore ought every Member 
ro weigh what is ſpoken in that 
"Houſe, before he aims at ma- 
king any Anſwer to it? For tho 
a free Liberty of Speech is al- 
lowd, yet it ſometimes is the 
occaſion of Dif} which, 
degrees, ary arrended wi 
rom jous Conſequences: it alſo 
breeds bad Blood among Per. 


of one Body, ſhould love each 
other with a brotherly Aﬀection: 
it divides the Houſe into Par- 
ties, and, according to the Words 
of our Bleffed Saviour, a Hua. 
divided againfs it ſelf cam 


The 


fons, who, as they are Members 


N — —— —— 1 wang 
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Mlatters than himſelf: Indolence 
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The Eyes of the whole World 
are at preſent on the Englifþ 


Parliament, and the Welfare of 


the Kingdom, in a great meaſure, 
depends on the Conduct of it: 
Wich how much Caution then 
ought they now to act? How 
circumſpect ſhould every pecu- 
liar Member be in all his Words? 
How maturely ſhould he weigh 
all that is offer d in that Aſſem- 
bly, at a Time when ſo much 


depends upon it? 1 


one think to eſcape the 

Cenſute, which, in caſe of any 
Diſaſter, would light on all, by 
laying he not with the 
Affair, he was thinking of ſome- 
thing elſe, or was over-perſua- 
ded by thoſe he look'd on to 
be more underſtanding in thoſe 


would 


. 
ſe, beca 
o Excu * 
2 times, 2 4 
S © be filent, as 3 2 
- the ſpeak, nor w LS 
thers et. of any other ern 
1 1 on as a ſufficien * 
be look d ms Friendſhip 0 
= t to be of 3 
quence, when de Inceſt > x 
> 5a ntry is at ſtake . 5 
| King, « Religion, *. 
| 4 all other cy 4 
33 give way; 
tions 


i theſe 
leaſt Attempt againſt any of 


ith the ut- 
d on wi 
41 — and Des, 
_ by Perſons A 
> — X ro us by 
or Ang 


for ſo 
What is it that has fo 
: ir 
man Years render ou Alan 
ſo Valuable among the nei: | 


: 
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bouring Nations ? What is it 
that puts into our Hands the 
Ballance of Europe, but the 


(26) 
been dy'd with the beſt Blood 
of Rome. — . theſe 
Great Men, equally Deſervi 
equally Virtuous, tho of df 
ferent Principles and Humour, 
had met with ſo untimely a 
Fate, nor had there been hole 
Factions raisd in Nome, which 
afterwards occaſion d fuch a 
r among the Citizens 
Time of the Triumvui- 


in 
rate. 


But needleſs it is _ fetch 


Hiſtories will furniſh us with 
ſufficient Examples of the Truth 
of this Aſſertion: thoſe dread- 
ful and tedious Feuds, which 
are calłd the Barons Wars, can 
never be read without filling 
the Mind with Horror ; and cd 
different Factions * by the 


con- 


Inſtances from abroad, our on 
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contending Houſes of Tork and 
Lancafter, were the Cauſe of fo 
much Blood-ſhed, as England 
had Reaſon ro remember tor a 
long Term of Time. 


Never was this Kingdom in 
iſhing a State as now! 
circulate 
And why 
is all this ? To what are we in- 
debted for theſe Bleſſings, but 
to our Trade and Commerce 
abroad? and how do we main- 
= 181 and Commerce 

by our Unanimity 

and Maa a home? Let 
every True- born Briton then 
take care to preſerve this do- 
meſtick Tranquillity, without 
which, it is impoſſible to avoid 
the Misfortunes of former Ages, 
dt to maintain our preſent glo- 
D 2 rious 


(28) 
rious Charafter, among our 
Neighbours, or thoſe ineſtima- 
ble Nights and Immunities which 
we ſeem ſo fond of among our 
ſelves. 


SS 
est us 
ſome railing Zoilus's; and a 
long as the Liberty of the 
Pref is allowd in fo ample 
a manner, we fhall never be 1 


without ws That the 
Church is in Danger; That 


our Properties are mmoaded ; 
and That S$ 2 v» foo much 

participate of the Rights and 

Liberties of the Natrues. But 
if we conſider by what ſor 
of People theſe Anathemas | 
are thunderd out, we ſhould | 


as little regard them as the 
Grecian Chiefs did the ons, 


a 


one for being too Remiſs, with 
another for his Activity, and 


then lay down. Schemes by 
what Means ſuch and ſuch a 
Kingdom might be ſubdued, 
or another be preſery'd ; blame 
the ill Choice of Miniſters, and 

cenſure, as they pleaſe, | 


m to their own little 
lings and Vocations, prove of 
ſervice to themſelves, as well 


(31) 
inſpire Veneration and Reſpect: 
Forbid it therefore, Heaven! 


Charge: I hope none will, 
and to that = have given 
myſelf the trouble of preſent- 
ing them with theſe few Re- 
monſtrances; which, tho tis 
to be wiſnd they ſtand 
other need of them than to re- 


tive; andthe 
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